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AN ANALYSIS OF THE Ca^ICATION SYSTEMS OF 
PART AND FULL-TIME INSTRUCTORS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Abstract 

Since almost all of the Investigations exploring the problems of part and full-time 
teachers in two year community colleges are based on informal observations, the 
present study was designed to empirically analyze and systematically investigate 
communication in several community colleges. Results revealed that even though 
part-time instructors did not express significantly more overall information 
uncertainty than full-time instructors, part-time teachers needed more human messages 
such as how they were being evaluated and chances for advancement. Conversely, 
full-time faculty members needed more information regarding decision-making in the 
college, policies, and organizational activities. Part-time instructors did not 
receive much information from the grapevine and wanted much more face-to- face 
communication with other faculty members as well as more contact with their immediate 
supervisor. Full-time faculty felt they received too much information from the 
grapevine and wanted much more written communication (e.g., handbooks, newsletters, 
memos). Overall, part-time teachers w**re much less satisfied with the rewards they 
received from working at the college, their relationships with co-workers, their 
working conditions, and supervision they received. The study concluded with 
suggestions to improve communication with part-time instuctors. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS OF 
PART AND FULL-TIME INSTRUCTORS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Introduction 

The two year community college is a distinctive American contribution to higher 
education. Although the two year college is primarily a twentieth century creation, 
the foundation for this educational institution was established in the later half of 
the nineteenth century when they were first contemplated as a way to alleviate 
overcrowding in the universities (Bogue, 1950). Over the years, however, two year 
colleges have evolved into organizations which are more committed to serving 
students and the community rather than relieving the load of university enrollment. 
The philosophy of the junior college is to offer a comprehensive curriculum, provide 
an open door policy which allows a wide diversity of students to enter, and offer 
community services (Monroe, 1972). 

In an effort to establish a comprehensive curriculum for its students, two year 
colleges provide five major programs which exemplify the true functions of community 
colleges. These programs are: (1) the traditional transfer program which prepares 
students to pursue additional education at a four year college or university, (2) 
the general education program which gives students a well-rounded education 
considered complete in two years, (3) the vocational program which prepares students 
for specific jobs and skills, (4) the developmental program which takes students 
with a poor academic foundation and seeks to develop these skills, and (5) the 
community service program which offers credit and non-credit courses, workshops, 
seminars, and continuing educational classes. (Monroe, 1972). 

These programs attract a variety of students and are responsible in part for 
the tremendous growth which community colleges have experienced. Two year colleges 
have grown from a total of 8 in 1900 to 1,231 in 1980 (American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, 1982), and the diversification of programs enables 
the colleges to reach many students who hold full-time jobs. Since the community 
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college, as defined by its philosophy, wishes to allow every interested student the 
opportunity for further education, this variety of programs is essential. Also 
essential Is the scheduling of classes at many hours and places outside the main 
campus in an attempt to reach as many students as possible (Guthrie-Morse, 1979, 
1980). 

The problem created by the diverse scheduling offered to students is finding 
faculty who are willing to work at various times and places as needed. This problem 
is a serious one, since the growth of coomunity colleges appears to be linked to 
off-campus classes. Full-time faculty members do not have the time to teach these 
classes, since most maintain a teaching load of at least fifteen hours a semester. 
In addition to the teaching assignments, faculty members must also cr 'nsel and 
advise students since this is viewed as an essential in the career of a community 
college teacher. Because full-time teachers are working at full capacity, community 
colleges have increasingly begun to employ part-time teachers. 

These part-time faculty members make themselves available when and where the 
students need them. Not only do part-time teachers provide an answer to the problem 
of scheduling but also they bring with them special working knowledge and first hand 
experience within their fields, since most of them hold fuiJ-time jobs in their 
areas of expertise (Anderson, 1975; Guthrie-Morse, 1979; Koltai, 1977). While this 
use of part-time teachers is most common in vocational and community service areas, 
part-time teachers are also essential in the more traditional programs if the school 
is to reach all possible students. In addition, economics plays a big part in the 
use of part-time teachers since they can be hired for less than full-time teachers 
responsible for an equivalent number of courses. Also, some part-time teachers like 
the appeal of being college faculty (Anderson, 1975), and money is of secondary 
importance to these teachers. 

There has been considerable discussion in recent years about the role of 
part-time teachers in the community colleg-?, especially since 1977 when the number 
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of part-time teachers first exceeded the number of full-time teachers (Cottingham, 
Newman & Sims, 1981). This growing number of part-time teachers has become the 
subject of many articles addressing the problems faced at community colleges 
(Cottingham, Newman, & Sims, 1981; Pollock & Brueder, 1982; Smith, 1977). One 
problem of major concern is the lack of communication. Often part-time faculty arc 
not invited to departmental meetings, either because they are not thought of or 
because of the feeling that they would not be able to attend or even want to attend 
(Bonham, 1982; Hammons, 1981; Pollock & Brueder, 1982). This lack of communication 
can have a major impact on the quality of instruction, since most instructional 
development begins through interaction among faculty members, department 
chairpersons, and administrators (Hoenninger & Black, 1978). 

A second problem concerns the receiving of messages and information from 
administrators and supervisors. Part-time faculty often do not have special office 
space or a phone made available to them while they are on duty, making it difficult 
to leave messages for the part-time teacher (Anderson, 1975). Yet another problem 
deals with the the lack of orientation and in-service training. In most cases, 
part-time teachers in two year colleges are not required to attend these sessions 
since the feeling of the administration is that they would not want to come or would 
not be able to get away from their full-time jobs. Conversely, full-time teachers 
usually attend orientation and in-service meetings as well as have easier access to 
other faculty members and administrators. Part-time faculty members could benefit 
greatly from these meetings (McDougle, 1980; Wenrick & Eakin, 1979; Walker, 1980). 

Because the part-time faculty are not involved in orientation and in-service 
training, they have many cuestions and problems that need attention. This would 
seem to be an easy problem to solve since every part-time faculty member has a 
supervisor to provide necessary information. Unfortunately, the supervisor is often 
not available to answer questions. Since part-time teachers have classes scheduled 
at irregular hours and are often not on the main campus, supervisors find it 
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difficult to see these teachers with any regularity (Lolley, 1980; Hammons, 1981). 
This lack of supervision is perpetuated by administrative policies toward the 
supervisors. Admiaistrators do not always recognize these supervisors for their 
extra work, do not give them extra pay, and in most cases do not allow time off or 
lighter class loads for supervisors (Bonh^im, 1982; Hammons, 1981). When there is 
litile information from meetings, orientation, or supervisor contact, there can be 
confusion and increased difficulty for the part-time teacher. 

The two final problems faced by part-time teachers in two year community 
colleges deal with college policies. First is the limited information regarding the 
evaluation process used for part-time teachers. Most part-time faculty are not 
hired for a school year but on a semester-to-semester basis as needed. They are not 
under contract and have little job security. Even though they are hired on a 
semester ly basis, they are usually evaluated in the same manner as full-time 
faculty. Unfortunately, part-time faculty do not know when the evaluations will be 
done, and in most cases they are not informed beforehand of the criteria for 
evaluation (Cottinghan, Newman & Sims, 1981; Guthrie-Morse, 1979; Hammons, 1981). 
Because of the problems the part-time teachers face in the evaluation process, they 
are unsure of themselves and may not try new or innovative teaching methods because 
of a fear of rejection or rebuke during the evaluation. 

A final problem is the lack of a college-wide policy describing the 
responsibilities and competencies for part-time teachers. Without a description of 
duties and responsibilities, teachers do not know what is expected of them and 
cannot determine if they are working up to expectations. Since there is usually no 
written policy, they often get information by word of mouth. Many times they get 
conl acting information from different sources, primarily the grapevine (Hoenninger 
& Black, 1978; Haddad & Dickens, 1978). This problem, together with the problem of 
evaluation, creates a work climate characterized by ambiguity a'ld confusion. 

Surprisingly, almost all of the previously cited communication problems are 
Q based on informal observations and the individual experiences of community college 
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administrators. Few systematic, empirical analyses have been undertaken to 

substantiate these claims of communication problems between part-time and 

full-time faculty or between part-time teachers and the administration. In 

addition, there is no data on the differences between the communication systems ot 

part and full-time faculty member j. Therefore, the purpose of the present study 

was to answer the follo%ring research questions: 

Research Question 11; What are the differences in the communication 
systems of part and full-time faculty in community colleges? 
More specifically, what are the differences in: 

(1) the types of information uncertainty (i.e., messages received)? 

(2) the channels of communication? 

(3) sources of communication? 

(4) satisfaction? 

Research Question 12: If there is evidence that the communication system 
of part-time faculty is significantly different from that of full-time 
faculty, what can be done lo improve communication with part-time faculty 
in community colleges? 

This study is of significance for three major reasons. Since very little 
empirical research has been conducted in this area, a data oriented investigation 
would be useful in confirming or clarifying the personal observations of those 
familiar with life in two year community colleges. The results would not only 
benefit those in community colleges but also be useful in the development of 
organizational communication theory. Secondly, this study is of importance since 
the future of two year community colleges seems to be greatly associated with the 
successful use of part-time teachers. Since the number of part-time faculty is on 
the increase, it is important to identify any communication problems which might 
exist so that the growth and quality of education experienced in the past will 
continue. Finally, this study is of significance since it has considerable 
pragmatic value. A better understanding of the communication systems of part-time 
and full-time teachers in community colleges will allow programs to be developed to 
remedy problems and create more understanding in the organization. Communication 
connects the interdependent units of the organization, and the discovery of 
communication problems can be instrumental in helping community colleges accomplish 
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their goals more effectively and efficiently. 

Method 

Subjects and Data Collection 

After consulting with college administrators, permission was granted to survey 
part and full-time instructors in speech and English departments in two community 
colleges in San Antonio, Texas and one community college in Austin, Texas. Speech 
and English teachers were selected since they teach courses considered to be basic 
to a student's education and since they are an essential part of the transfer and 
general education programs. Only those instructors teaching the basic speech course 
or basic English composition courses were used in the study. 

A roster of all the teachers in the speech and English departments at the three 
community colleges was obtained. Since the speech departments contained fewer 
faculty members, all speech instructors were selected for analysis. Id the larger 
English departments, a random sample of approximately half of the part and full-time 
English Instructors was drawn. In the latter part of the fall semester, one week 
prior to the date set for the data collection, a memorandum authorized by a college 
official was circulated to the faculty members in the speech and English departments 
selected for participation in the study. This memorandum informed the faculty of 
the analysis and assured them of confidentiality. A packet containing instructions 
and the communication scales was hand delivered to the full-time teachers in the 
three community colleges. Since many of the part-time instructors taught courses at 
satillite campuses and at irregular hours, the packet was mailed to all the 
part-time faculty. Prior to mailing, however, telephone contact was made with the 
part-time instructors. During the face-to-face delivery of the packet and the 
telephone conversation, individuals were encouraged to ask questions about the 
communication analysis or the instruments used in the study. A total of 101 packets 
were disseminated, with 58 to part-time teachers and 43 to full-time teachers. 
Respondents were encouraged to answer all items and return the packet of materials 
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within one week using the pre-addressed, stamped envelope provided • 
Scales 

Four instruments included in the survey questionnaire of the International 
Communication Association (ICA) Communication Audit were adapted for use in the 
present study. The ICA Communication Audit is an established organizational 
communication analysis procedure, and the instruments developed for use in the audit 
have high reliability and validity (Goldhaber, Yates, Porter, & Lesniak, 1978; 
Goldhaber & Rogers, 1979). 

The Receiving Information Scale contained twenty-seven i*"ems and was broken 
down into four sub-scales (see Table 2). The Task Sub-Scale contained six items (1, 
2, 5, 10, 13, and 17) and included issues such as "How to actually perform my job," 
and "The quality of work that is expected." Six items were included on the Human 
Sub-Scale (4, 14, 16, 20, 22, and 25). "Chances for advancement," and "Promotion 
and bonuses" are examples of human message items. The Maintenance Sub-Scale 
contained six items (7, 8, 11, 19, 23, and 27) and included issues such as "How 
organizational decisions are made that affect my job," and "Organizational lines of 
responsibility." Finally, the Other Sub-Scale contained nine items of specific 
interest to community college faculty members (3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, and 26). 
Examples of these items are "Services such as typing and duplicating," and "How to 
counsel and advise students." 

Using the method employed in the ICA Communication Audit, subjects were asked 
to indicate how much information they were presently receiving (i.e., the "now" 
score) for each of the twenty-seven items as well as how much information they 
needed to receive (i.e., the "need" score) for each of the twenty-seven items. A 
five point scale was used to assess how much information faculty members presently 
received and needed to receive. The five possible responses were: very little or 
no information (scored 1), little inforruaLion (scored 2), some information (scored 
3), much information (scored 4), and very nuch information (scored 5). An 
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information uncertainty score was computed by finding the difference between the now 
score and corresponding need score. The need score was recorded as a negative value 
so that a negative information uncertainty score indicated more information was 
needed on that topic while a positive information uncertainty score indicated that 
too much information was being received. An uncertainty score approaching zero 
indicated that teacht;rs were getting an appropriate amount of information on that 
topic. The information uncertainty scores had a potential range from M to -4. 

The second instrument was the Receiving From Channels Scale. Like the 
Receiving Information Scale, the channels instrument assessed how much information 
was presently received as well as needed to be received from eight communication 
channels (see Table 4). Those channels were: face-to- face contact between two 
people, informal face-to-face contact among more than two people, departmental 
faculty meetings, written memos and letters, telephone, bulletin board, newsletters, 
and handbooks. The same five point scale was used to determine how much information 
was received and needed to be received from each channel, and a channel uncertainty 
score was calculated for each channel by taking the difference between the now score 
and the need score. A negative channel uncertainty score indicated a desire for 
more information from the channel in question while a positive score indicated too 
much information from that channel. An uncertainty score approaching zero indicated 
that instructors were getting an appi opriate amount of information through that 
chanr.el. 

The Receiving From Sources Scale asked respondents to indicate how much 
information they presently received and needed to receive from specific sources of 
information in the community college (see Table 5). The nine sources included on 
the scale were: full-time teachers in my own department, full-time teachers in 
other departments, part-time teachers in my own department, part-time teachers in 
other departments, my immediate supervisor, my department chairperson, 
administration, the grapevine, and students. As before, the five point scale 
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assessing how much information was received and needed from each source was used. A 
source uncertainty score was calculated for each source by talcing the difference 
between the now score and need score. A negative uncertainty score indicated a 
desire for more information from the source in question, a positive uncertainty 
score indicated too much information was received from that source, and an 
uncertainty score approaching zero indicated teachers received an appropriate amount 
of information from that source. 

The Satisfaction Scale was an adaptation of the Organizational Communicaton 
Relationships Scale used in the ICA CommunicatiDn Audit and the Job Description 
Index (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969) • Respondents were asked to indicate their 
degree of agreement with twenty-six items (see Table 6). The possible responses 
were: strongly disagree (scored 1), disagree (scored 2,) neutral or does not apply 
(scored 3), agree (scored 4), and strongly agree (scored 5), 

In addition to the overall satisfaction score, the scale was divided into five 
sub-scales. The Working Situation Sub-Scale contained five items (1, 6, 11, 16, and 
21), the Co-Workers Sub-Scale contained six items (2, 7, 12, 17, 22, and 25), the 
Supervisors Sub-Scale contained five items (4, 9, 14, 19, and 24), the Organization 
Sub-Scale contained six items (3, 8, 13, 18, 23, and 26), and the Rewards Sub-Scale 
contained four items (5, 10, 15, and 20). 

Finally, nine demographic variables were measured: sex, part or full-time 
status, length of employment, highest degree held, usual teaching load, attendance 
at orientation or in-service sessions, availability of office space, availability of 
campus mail box, and involvement in textbook selection. 

Results 

Response Rate 

Of the 101 distributed packets, 41 part-time and 31 full-time teachers returned 
compieted questionnaires. All of the speech instructors returned the scales while 
64% of the instructors in the English departments responded. The response rate was 
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almost the same for full-time teachers (72%) and part-time teachers (71%). 
Approximately one-third of all the respondents were from speech departments and 
two-thirds from English departments. In total, the response rate was 71%. 
Demographics 

Overall, the results indicate some major differences between the part and 
full-time instructors analyzed In the present study. Approximately half of the 
full-time instructors were m&le, but 61Z of tne part-time instructors were female. 
Eighty-five percent of the part-time teachers had been with the college for six 
years or less, while about 35% of the full-time faculty had been wich the college 
for that length of tircs. The majority of the full-time teachers (6j%) had taught at 
the college for seven or more years, while only 15% of the part-time teachers had 
been with the college for that time period. Most of the teachers had obtained 
Master's degrees (93% for part-time and 87% for full-time), with 5% of the part-time 
teachers and 13% of the full-time instructors holding a Ph.D. Every teaclier had a 
campus mail box, and dlL full-time faculty had office space; howevor, only 22% of 
the part-time nstructors had office space. Minety-three percent of the part-time 
instructors taught 3 to 9 hours, while 90% of the full-time instructors taught 10 or 
more hours. All of the full-time instructors and 73% of the part-time teachers had 
attended orientation or in-service sessions at the colleges. The majority of 
full-time instructors participated in text selection (74%) while only a few (17%) of 
the part-time teachers had input into textbook selection. 
Reliability 

Table 1 presents the reliabililty results for the Receiving Information Scale 
and the Satisfaction Scale. The majority of the overall scales and sub-scales have 
an alpha coefficient of .80 and above. These findings indicate that the scales are 
reliable and have a relatively high degree of consistency in measurement. 
Reliability results are not presented for the channels and sources scales sl.nce the 
unit of analysis for these instruments is the individual item instead of the overall 
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Receiving Information Results 

Tables 2 and 3 present the results for the Receiving Information Scale. 
Part-time faculty members expressed a moderate level of overall uncertainty, with 
the greatest uncertainty on the Human Sub*Scale and moderate uncertainty on the Task 
Sub-Scale and Naintanence Sub-Scale. The human items with the greatest uncertainty 
were "chances for advancement," "how I am being evaluated," "promotion and bonuses," 
and "how well I am doing my job." Task items with high uncertainty were "how to 
handle exceptions or non-routine matters," and "new Ideas for my job." Maintenance 
items with high uncertainty were "how organizational decisions are made that affect 
ray job" and "organizational reward system." While the Other Sub-Scale showed only 
slight uncertainty, several items on the scale showed high levels of uncertainty. 
Respondents expressed the greatest uncertainty for "how to counsel and advise 
students," "how students should be graded or evaluated," "preparing tests," and "how 
ray job relates to the total operation of the college." 

Full-tirae instructors also expressed a moderate level of overall uncertainty; 
however, they indicated the greatest uncertainty on the Maintenance Sub-Scale and 
only slight uncertainty on the Human Sub-Scale, Task Sub-Scale, and Other Suo-Scale. 
The maintenance iteras with the greatest uncertainty were "how organizational 
decisions are made that affect ray job," the "organizational reward systera," and 
"organizational successes and failures." "How to handle exceptions or non-routine 
raatters" was the only task itera showing high uncertainty, while "proraotion and 
bonuses** was the only human item with high uncertainty. Iteras on the Other 
Sub-Scale showing high uncertainty were "how ray job relates to the operation of the 
college" and "basic philosophy of the college." Full-tirae instructors indicated 
they were getting raore information than they needed on "absence policies." 

An analysis of tho t^ *tests, which were coraput'^d to deterraine the greatest 
inforraation uncertainty differences between part and full-tirae Instructors, 
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indicated that overall part-time faculty did not exhibit significantly more 
information uncertainty. Results did reveal, however, that part-time teachers had 
significantly greater information uncertainty on human factors while there was a 
tendency for full-time instructors to have greater information uncertainty on 
maintenance factors. Part-time faculty had significantly more uncertainty on 
**chances for advancement" and *'how I am being evaluated" while full-time instructors 
had significantly more uncertainty on "how organizational decisions are made that 
affect my job." Even though the results were not statistically significant, there 
was a tendency for part-time instructors to have more information uncertainty on 
"how well I am doing my job" and "how to counsel and advise students," while 
full-time teachers indicated more uncertaintT on "organization successes and 
failures" and the "basic philosophy of the college." 

In an effort to better understand if the information uncertainty results were a 
function of the lack of presently received information or a feeling of high need for 
information, post hoc analyses were performed. Using the now scores on the 
Receiving Information Scale, t^ -tests were calculated to determine if part and 
full-time teachers expressed differences. While there was not a significant 
difference on the overall now score, chere was a significant difference on the Human 
Sub-Scale ( t^ (70)»4.96, 2 <.01). Full-time faculty indicated they presently 
received significantly more human information than part-time faculty. More 
specifically, ; irt-time instructors indicated they presently received less 
information on "chances for advancement," "promotion and bonuses," and 
"organizational benefits." In addition, chere was a significant differenca on the 
Maintenance Sub-Scale, with full-tike f faculty indicating they presently received 
more information ( it (70)«2.01, 2 <.05). Also, part-time teachers received less 
information on "how to counsel and advise students" and "how students should be 
graded and evaluated." 

Another post hoc analysis was conducted on the need scores of the Receiving 
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Information Scale to determine whether part and full-time instructors differed in 
their perceptions of how much information they needed to do their jobs. Results 
indicated a significant difference on the Maintenance Sub-Scale ( t^ (70)a3.91, £ 
<.01), with full-time teachers indicating a greater need for information than 
part-time instructors. More specifically, full-time faculty needed significantly 
more information on "organizational successes and failures," "how organizational 
decisions are made that affect my job," "organizational goals and objectives," 
"organizational lines of responsibility," and "organizational policies." In 
addition, full-time instructors indicated they needed significantly more information 
on the "basic philosophy of the college" and "promotion and bonuses." 

Overall, these post hoc analyses indicate that even though full-time 
instructors are presently receiving more human and maintenance information, they 
also need more maintenance information. These results clarify the nature of the 
message uncertainty experienced by instructors. Part-time teachers experience 
uncertainty since they presently receive little human information, but full-time 
faculty experience uncertainty not so much from the lack of maintenance information 
but because of their greater perceived need for maintenance information. 
Channels of Communication Results 

Table 4 presents the results for the scale assessing the information received 
through various channels in the organization. For part-time instructors the 
channels with the greatest uncertainty were informal group meetings, departmental 
faculty meetings, and face-to-face between 2 people. While these findings indicate 
part-time faculty want more information through these "vocal" channels. Table 4 also 
indicates that they are receiving slightly more information than they want from 
written channels such as memos and letters, handbooks, and newsletters. 

Low uncertainty scores indicated that full-time instructors received adequate 
information from most of the channels; however, they did indicate moderate 
uncertainty for information received through handbooks and newsletters. In contrast 
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to the findings for part-ti«« faculty, full-time instructors desired more 
information from the written channels of communication. 

An analysis of t_ -tests, computed to determine the greatest channel uncertainty 
differences between part and full-time instructors, indicated that part-time 
teachers needed significantly more information from informal group meetings, 
departmental faculty meetings, the telephone, and face-to-face communication between 
two people. Conversely, full-time faculty needed significantly more information 
from handboc^s and newsletters. These results again demonstrate that part-time 
instructors want information from uiOre personal and vocal channels while full-time 
' culty rfant more information from written channels. 

To better understand the*e channel results, post hoc analyses of the channel 
now and need scores were conducted. Results revealed that full-time instructors 
presently received significantly more face-to-face communication ( t. (70) - 4.10, £ 
<.01), more information from group meetings ( t (70) - 5.48 £ <.01), and more 
information from departmental faculty meetings ( t, (70) - 3.97, £ <.0l). 
Conversely, post hoc analyses of channel need scores indicated only one significant 
difference. Full-time instructors needed significantly more information via 
handbooks ( t (70) - 2.23, £ <.05). These findings are meaningful since they 
indicate that the differences in channel uncertainty scores between part and 
full-time teachers are more a function of the information presently being received 
through these channels than the perceived need for more information through these 
channels. Part-time instructors do not show a greater need for these channels, but 
channel uncertainty emerges due to the lack of information presently being r'jceived 
through the various channels. 
Sources of Communication Results 

Table 5 presents the results for the sources of information analysis. For 
part-time instructors the greatest pource uncertainty was for "part-time teachers in 
jy department," "my immediate supervisor," "my department chairman," and "full-time 
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teachers in my department." A quite different picture emerged for full-time 
faculty. They indicate the greatest source uncertainty for "administration," 
"part-time teachers in my own department," and "part-time teachers in other 
departments." In addition, they felt too much information was received through the 
grapevine. 

t^ -test analyses of source uncertainty scores for part and full-time ceachers 
indicated that part-time instructors expressed significantly more uncertainty for 
"full-time teachers in my own department" and "my immediate supervisor;" however, 
full-time teachers indicated they received significantly more information from the 
"grapevine" than part-time teachers. 

Post hoc analyses of now and need source scores produced some interesting 
insights. Full-time instructors presently received significantly more information 
from the grapevine ( t^ (70) « 3.54, £ <«01), but there was no significant difference 
in terms of the need for information from the grapevine. In addition, full-time 
instructors indicated they presently received significantly more information than 
part-time instructors from full-time teachers in their own department ( t^ (70) « 
7.39, £<.01), full-time teachers in other departments ( t (70) » 8.55, £ <.01), 
their immediate supervisor ( t^ (70) « 2.45, £ <.05), and their department chairman 
(t (70) « 2.83, £ <.01). Full-time faculty also indicated they needed significantly 
more information from full-time teachers in their own department ( t^ (70) « 5.28, £ 
<.01), full-time teachers in other departments ( t^ (70) » 5.51, £ <.01), and the 
administration ( t^ (70) « 2.81, £ <.01). Altogether, these results demonstrate that 
part-time instructors receive less information than full-time instructors from the 
grapevine, from faculty members inside and outside their own departments, and from 
their immediate supervisor and department chairman. Part-time instructors also 
express less need for information from faculty members inside their own department, 
outside their own department, and from the administration. 
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Satisfaction Results 

Tables 6 and 7 display the satisfaction results. Overall, part-time teachers 
expressed significantly less satisfaction than full-time instructors ( t^ (70) ■ 
3.65, £ <. 01). In addition, part-time faculty indicated they were significantly 
less satisfied than full-time faculty on four of the five sub-scales (i.e., rewards, 
co-workers, working situations, and supervisors). In terms of the Rewards 
Sub-Scale, part-time instructors were less satisfied with their pay, organizational 
benefits, promotion and advancement opportunities, and training opportunities. 
Part-time teachers were significantly less satisfied with all six items on the 
Co-Workers Sub-Scale. They were more dissatisfied with the ease in getting to know 
co-workers, co-worker friendliness, co-workers respecting difference of opinion, 
cooper ativeness and trust of co-workers, and their relationship with co-workers. On 
the Working Situation Sub-Scale, part-time instructors did not feel free to express 
their opinions concerning the job and did not feel free to make their own decisions 
about carrying out their job. Regarding the Supervisor Sub-Scale, part-time faculty 
felt dissatisfied with the praise received from supervisors for doing a good job. 

Discussion 

Prior non-empirical investigations of community colleges have suggested that 
there is an overall lack of communication between part-time and full-time faculty as 
well as between part-time faculty and administration (Bonham, 1982; Hammons, 1981; 
Hoenninger & Black, 1978). This lack of communication implies that information 
uncertainty is present for part-time teachers and that their uncertainty is greater 
than the uncertainty registered by full-time faculty members. The present study 
only partially supported this conjecture. While the overall uncertainty of 
part-time instructors was slightly greater than that of full-time faculty, it was 
not significantly higher. Part-time teachers did express significantly greater 
uncertainty for human information such as chances for advancement and how they were 
being evaluated; however, they did not differ significantly from full-time faculty 
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in teras of task information uncertainty or maintenance information (i«e«, college 
policies) uncertainty. 

There are several factors which explain these findings and which point to the 
fact that there are considerable organizational culture differences between part and 
full-time instructors. In recent years, some communication researchers have 
explored the concept of organizational culture in an effort to better understand the 
nature of organizational behavior in general and organizational communication in 
particular. According to this conceptualization, an organizational culture is based 
on the member's development of collectively held underlying logics and legends about 
the organization and the orgcuiization's identity (Kreps, 19P3). In addition to 
helping the members interpret and respond to messages, the organizational culture 
makes life within the organization predictable for its members. People who are 
accepted into the organizational culture have a common language, value system, and 
vision of the future which enhances communication and cooperation among members as 
well as allows them to coordinate activities and create meaning (Kreps, 1983). In 
order to belong to the organizational culture, communication is essential 

(Pacanowsky & O'Donnell-Trujillo, 1982). 

Within the community college the full-time faculty members are indeed members 
of the culture as e result of their higher job involvement and communication. 
However, the part-time instructors, with their limited communication with other 
teachers and their outside interests, do not appear to have full membership in the 
culture. Because of their lack of involvement, the part-time teachers may not feel 
the same commitment to the college or feel they are entitled to all the information 
full-time teachers are given. This situation appears to be especially true in the 
running of the college (i.e., maintenance and policy information), which part-time 
instructors might consider to be outside their domain of concern. 

Pacanowsky anrt O'Donnpll-Trujillo (1982) state that most people can be 
maximally involved in only one culture at a time. Since teaching in the community 
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college for part-tlae tMchers Is not their prlaary source of Income nor their main 
source of self -actualization, and since most of them have other full-time Jobs, they 
may feel a much stronger commitment to the organizational culture where they have 
full-time employment. Additionally, part-time instructors may not wish to gain full 
membership into the college culture, since that would necessitate the expense of 
considerable time and energy. Part-time teachers are much less involved in the 
community college culture, and they do not have the same information needs as 
full-time teachers; therefore, the overall information uncertainty level is not 
higher than that of full-time instructors. 

The finding that part-time faculty felt greater human information uncertainty 
than full-time faculty confirms other research suggesting that part-time teachers in 
community colleges want more information about such human elements as advancemen": 
opportunites , promotion and bonuses, and evaluation processes (Anderson, 1975; 
Cottingham, Newman & Sims, 1981; Guthrie^orse, 1979). This lack of communication 
directed toward personal concerns may cause considerable difficulty for community 
college administrators, since research shows that human information is essential to 

the performance of a good Job and to the Job satisfaction of employees (Goldhaber, 
1983). 

There are several explanations which would explain why part-time instructors 
did not differ significantly from full-time teachers in task information 
uncertainty. The first relates to the nature of the Job. As professionals, the 
teachers, whether part or full-time, feel they already have the necessary task 
information to do the job well. Most of them feel they already know the information 
they are teaching, their teaching responsibilities, how to plan lessons, etc., and 
feel that such information from the college is either redundant or unnecessary. 
Their assumption is that since the college has hired them, the administration must 
feel they have the necessary qualifications to do the Job without further 
information being provided. Additionally, part-time teachers may feel that if more 
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Infornation were needed » or if they were not doing an adequate Job* their 
j supervisors would tell them. Since they are not told differently, the part-time 

instructors feel that they are receiving sufficient information (Lolley, 1980; 
Haddad & Dickens, 1978; Goldhaber, 1983). 

Regarding the channels of communication, the present research revealed that 
part-time teachers received most of their information from written channels 
including memos and letters, newsletters, handbooks, and bulletin boards. This 
! finding is not surprising since the literature suggests that due to the lack of 

I contact with individual supervisors and other faculty members, part-time teachers 

must rely on written material for information rather than vocally transmitted 
information (Anderson, 1975; Koltai, 1977; Pollock & Rrueder, 1982). Conversely, 
full-time faculty members relied more heavily on vocal channels such as formal and 
informal group meetings, conversations, and telephone calls for information, 
although they also stated that memos and letteis were a major channel of 
communication. Since full-time instructors have more opportunities for two-way 
communcation and feedback, their communication should therefore be more enjoyable 

and characterized by greater communcation of meaning (Rogers & Agarwala-Rogers, 
1976). Finally, results showed that part-time teachers indicated a greater need for 

I 

more informaton from the more vocal channels of group meetings and face-to-face 
contact. This finding supports the research of Randolph (1978) and Randolph and 
Finch (1977) who found that when there are conditions of uncertainty, vocal channels 
are preferred to written channels. This vocal communication would provide the 
part-time teachers with a way to ask questions and receive immediate answers, as 
well as provide them with a sense of belonging to the deparment and faculty. 

Findings for the sources of communication demonstrated that part-time 
instructors presently received most of their information from their immediate 
supervisor, which in most cases was the departmental chairman, and the least 
information from other faculty members. This again demonstrates the isolation of 
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part-tine teachers and conflru Anderson* a (1975) contention that part-tloe 
instructors feel cut off from the rest of the faculty and look at the tiotkaI 
exchange of inforaation between colleagues as a rare oasis of pleasure* This 
feeling of isolation is exaggerated when the college sends part-time instructors out 
to remote locations to teach, further removing them from opportunities to interact 
with other faculty members. Also, part-time instructors have little incentive to 
stay on campus idien they are not in class since many community colleges do not 
provide office or work space for them (Pollock & Brueder, 1982). 

Even though most part-time faculty in the present study received most of their 
information from their immediate supervisor, the level of uncertainty was 
significantly greater than that for full-time faculty. In addition, their 
uncertainty score for use of the grapevine was significantly lower than that of 
full-time teachers. These results again demonstrate the minimal involvement of 
part-time instructors in the organizational culture. Not only do they need more 
information from individuals in the formal chain of command, but also they are 
removed from the informal, peer connunication in the organization. 

Regarding teacher satisfaction, the results showed that even though part-time 
instructors expressed moderate overall satisfaction, it was signiflccmtly lower than 
that of the full-time faculty. Furthermore, this significant difference appeared on 
four of the five satisfaction sub-scales. The sub-scale measuring rewards gained 
from the organization showed the largest statistical difference, and every item on 
the sub-scale was significantly lower for part-time instructors. These results are 
reasonable since part-time teachers are not paid on the same scale as full-time 
faculty and do not receive the same benefits as full-time teachers. This is one of 
the primary reasons part-time instructors are employed — they are more economical 
(Anderson, 1975). In addition, part-time teachers experience less satisfaction 
since they rarely receive praise or recognition from their immediate supervisor. 
Goldhaber (1983) reports that the most important predictor of Job satisfaction is 
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the communication relationship between superior and suborinate, and part-time 
faculty express a greater need for conununication with their immediate supervisor 
than do full-time faculty. The dissatisfaction of par'c-time teachers vrlth the 
rewards gained from teaching at the community college can be explained by Herzberg's 
(1966) motivation-hygiene theory. Not only do part-time instructors fail to receive 
sufficient hygiene factors such as good pay, good relationships with co-workers, 
good communication, good supervision, and security, but also they fail to receive 
sufficient motivation factors such as recognition for a Job well done, freedom to 
make decisions on what the courses should include and how they should be taught, and 
opportunities for advancement. Since full-time f faulty receive more of the 
motivation as well as hygiene factors, they experience greater satisfaction. 

Suggestions to Improve Part-Time Faculty Communication 
This empirical analysis of part and full-time instructors in community colleges 
has produced a variety of findings. The following suggestions, designed to answer 
the second research question in the present study and hopefully improve 
communication at community college, focus specifically on what can be done to help 
the part-time faculty. These suggestions are a logical extension of this research. 

1. Part-time teacher*^ need more human messages dealing with how they are being 
evaluated (i.e., criteria for evaluation) and how well they are doing their job. 
They need to know when and how they will be evaluated, if students will evaluate 
them, and what documents must be prepared to show evidence of good teaching. 
Human messages appear to be needed much more than task or policy messages. 

2. Special orientation sessions for part-time faculty should te developed to deal 
with areas of high uncertainty. Issues which should be covered include how to 
advise and counsel students, suggestions to improve grading, and procedures which 
can be used to develop tests. Part-time instructors also need to receive more 
information which shows them the relationship between their Job and the mission 
of the community college as well as the differences between their 
responsibilities and those of full-time teachers. This information will put the 
part-time teachers' Job into perspective and hopefully will avoid unrealistic 
expectations. The administration should clarify that the main reason part-time 
teachers receive less pay than the f\?ll-time faculty is due to reduced 
responsibilities, and these respons utilities should be idenified and explained. 
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3. Consideration should be given to rotating part-time teachers more frequently. 
Since opportunitiaa for part-time faculty to be promoted are rare, these 
instructors need to be informed of this limitation and procedures established to 
determine how many years a part-time teacher cza effectively teach and be 
satisfied. 

4. Part-time teachers need regularly scheduled meetings %rlth their immediate 
supervisor to clarify procedures, discuss progress, and provide a face-to-face 
contact with an official college representative. These meetings must be at fixed 
times and not dpontaneoua. In addition, the college administration should place 
the supervision of part-time faculty as a higher priority and give supervisors 
release time or compensation for providing this service. 

5. While it is unlikely that part-time instructors can effectively be integrated 
into the organizational culture of the full-time faculty, efforts should be made 
to create a sab-culture of part-time teachers. Since scheduling is such a 
problem in commnity colleges, efforts to integrate part and full-time faculty 
will have limited success. However, if oxfice or work space were made available 
for part-time instructors, a sense of community could possibly emerge among the 
pa/t-time teachers. This does not necessarily mean each part-time teacher would 
have indiv.'dual office space. A certain area on campus could be designated as a 
location where all part-time instructors could congregate, thus providing an 
opportunity for catharsis, discussion of problems in teaching, and social 
identification. 

6. To assure that part-time teachers have an opportunity to interact with others 
in the college community, policies should be eetablished which mandate that all 
part-time instructors teaching several courses or sections must teach at least 
one course on the main campus. This might mean that all full-time faculty would 
have to teach at least one course off-campus, but if part-time instructors are to 
become more involved in the organizational culture and avoid being treated as 
second-class citizens, they must become more involved in the collegial 
relationships. 

7. In addition to the increased face-to-face and vocal interactions with 
part-time faculty members, community colleges should develop clearer written 
documents regarding such issues as evaluation procedures for part-time teachers, 
responsibilities, and methods to improve the evaluation of students. Such 
written documents will provide a permanent, visible source of information, and 
faculty supervisors should dedicate a portion of their time with each part-time 
teacher clarifying this information in an interpersonal setting. 

8. More effort should be exhibited by community college? to reward part-time 
instructors by formally recognizing their work. In the absence of higher 
salaries and promotion opportunities, recognition of work can do a great deal to 
improve morale and create a sense of belonging. In addition to increased 
recognition given by the immediate supervisor and full-time faculty, a column in 
the faculty newsletter or campus newspaper could be dedicated to part-ti!:;^ 
instructors. In addition, awards could be established for exceptional part-time 
teachers. 
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Reliability of Sctles 



Scale 



Alpha Coefficienc 



Receiving Information Scale 
(Overall) 



Receiving Information 
Sub-Scales 

Task Information 



Human Information 



Maintenance Information 



Other Information 



Satisfaction Scale 
(Overall) 

Satisfaction Sub-Scales 

Work 

Co-wo-kers 
Organization 
Supervisor 
Rewards 



Now: 
Need: 

Uncertainty: 



Now: 
Need: 

Uncertainty: 

Now: 
Need: 

Uncertainty: 

Now: 
Need: 

Uncertainty : 

Now: 
Need: 

Uncertainty: 



.92 
.93 
.93 



.79 
.8A 
.87 

,77 
.82 
.80 

.74 
.84 
.76 

.77 
.82 
.82 



.95 



,80 
.92 
.85 
.90 
.75 
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Table 2 

Receiving Information Scale Iteirs * 



ITLtl 


Now 


PART-TIME 
Need Uncertalrty 


Now 


FULL-TIHL 
Need Uncertainty 


values for 

Uncertainty 


I. 


How CO actually perforn 
my job. 


2.29 
(1.23) 


2.63 
(1.14) 


-0.34 
(1.56) 


2.36 
(1.17) 


2.19 
(0.87) 


0.16 
(1.32) 


1.45 


2. 


New ideas for my Job. 


2.20 
(1.05) 


2.95 
(1.09) 


-0.76 
(1.30) 


2.6S 
(1.05) 


3.00 
(1.21) 


-0.36 
(1.50) 


1.22 


3. 


Services such as typing 
and duplicating. 


3.22 
(1.17) 


3.20 
(1.27) 


0.02 
(1.54) 


3.6e 
(1.05) 


3.65 
(1.02) 


0.03 
(1.38) 


0.02 


U, 


Chancas for advanceiMnt. 


1.56 
(0.67) 


3.59 
(1.20) 


-2.02 
(1.53) 


3.10 
(1.38) 


3.45 
(O.Sl) 


-0.36 
(1.58) 


4.53 ♦** 


5. 


The quality of the work 
expected. 


2.63 
(1.16) 


3.22 
(1.31) 


-0.59 
(1.88) 


2.87 
(1.02) 


3.00 
(1.06) 


-0.13 
(1.16) 


1.08 


6. 


Audio/visual Materials. 


3.17 
(1.05) 


3.34 
(1.24) 


-0.17 
(1.63) 


3.68 
(1.25) 


3.58 

(0.67) 


O.IO 
(1.22) 


0.77 


7. 


Organizational succassas 
and failures. 


2.39 
(1.09) 


2.49 
(1.23) 


-O.IO 
(1.95) 


2.65 
(0.S8) 


3.42 
(O.Sl) 


-0.77 
(1.18) 


-1.71 


6. 


How organisational da- 
clsiona ara aada that 


2.00 
(I. 00) 


3.17 
(1.16) 


-1.17 
(1.60) 


2.42 
(1.03) 


4.39 
(0.76) 


-1.97 
(1.40) 


-2.21 **« 



affect my Job. 

*Haan scores ara provUad for 
In paranthtsas. 

**p <.05 
*«*p ^.01 



iMw, naadi an4 tmcartainty ^or each itaa. Standard deviation scores ara 
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Table 2 • cMtiniMd 



rART-TIME niU-TINC ^ valuM tor 

Need Uiic«rt«lnty Now Uncertainty Uncertainty 



9. 


laalc phlleae^y ef tiM 
collafc. 


2.f3 

(1.13) 


3.17 
(1.21) 


-0.24 
(1.79) 


2.90 
(l.U) 


3.44 

(0.82) 


-0.94 
(1.44) 


-1.77 


10. 


Ify J«b raap«ial¥llltlat. 


3.39 

(l.OS) 


3.44 

(1.24) 


-0.27 
(1.44) 


3.23 
(0.99) 


3.45 
(1.12) 


-0.23 
(1.41) 


O.ll 


11. 


OrtanltAtlMMl gMla. 


3.00 

(UiJ) 


3.27 
(1.10) 


-0.77 
(1.44) 


3.29 
(0.94) 


3.17 

(1.04) 


-0.54 

(1.15) 


-0.90 


12. 


How atuienta sliO^M 
tra4oi. 


2.54 

(1.25) 


3.34 
(1.24) 


-0.11 
ri.44) 


2.52 
(1.15) 


2.77 
(1.24) 


-0.26 
(1.21) 


1.55 


13. 


flow te iiMiiTa ««'eo^ 

tlMM or MR tOI tlM 

Mttora. 


2.29 
(1.04) 


3.y 

(0.9S) 


-1.27 

(A.3i) 


2.39 
(1.09) 


3.54 

(1.03) 


-1.19 
(1.24) 


0.24 


U. 


frwtUa Mtf fcawMioa. 


1.40 

(0.M) 


3.05 

c.u) 


-1.37 
(1.42) 


2.77 
(1.20) 


3.44 
(0.14) 


(1.55) 


o.to 


IS. 


Now agr eowrM tliMiltf 
bt ortMlirt tmf Milt a. 


2.40 

(1.29) 


2.90 
(1.14) 


-0.22 
(1.40) 


2.14 
(1.14) 


2.45 
(1.09) 


-0.29 
• (1.07) 


-0.21 


u. 


Hy MUiy or poy. 


3.37 
(1.02) 


3.37 
(l.M) 


0.00 
(1.53) 


3.45 
(1.04) 


3.55 
(O.H) 


-0.10 
(1.49) 


-0.27 


17. 


Tho fMla of ay job. 


3.00 

(l.U) 


3.44 
(1.34) 


-0.44 
(1.71) 


3.14 

(1.00) 


3.12 
(1.30) 


-0.14 

(1.27) 


0.74 


11. 


Abooneo pollelaa. 


3.40 

(1.00) 


3.12 
(1.31) 


0.54 

(1.41) 


3.04 

(0.90) 


3.00 
(1.00) 


0.04 

(1.14) 


0.41 



Table 2 - contlnuo4 



ITEM 


How 


Need Uncertainty 


Now 


FULL-TIKE 
Need Uncertainty 


^ values for 
Uncertainty 


19. 


Ortenliatlonal llnee of 


2.95 


2.95 


0.00 


3.16 


3.58 


-0.42 


-l.lO 




reiponelblllty. 


(1.22) 


(1.14) 


(1.57) 


(1.24) 


(0.99) 


(1.65) 




20. 


How well I aa doing 


2.34 


3.44 


-1.32 


2.68 


3.32 


-0.65 


1.78 




my job. 


(1.20) 


(1.22) 


(1.72) 


(1.25) 


(0.98) 


(1.38) 




21. 


Preparlnt teete. 


1.04 


2.74 


-0.90 


2.00 


2.48 


-0.48 


1.45 




(1.05) 


(1.19) 


(1.26) 


(1.10) 


(1.18) 


(1.15) 




22. 


OTianliatlonal benoflta. 


2.42 


3.05 


-0.63 


3.45 


3.55 


-O.IO 


1.37 




(1.00) 


(1.32) 


(1.71) 


(1.18) 


(0.96) 


(1.56) 




23. 


Orianlsatlonal 


2.41 


3.05 


-0.24 


3.29 


3.74 


-0.45 


-0.55 




pollelae. 


(1.21) 


(1.34) 


(1.46) 


(1.24) 


(1.03) 


(1.75) 




24. 


How to counael and 


1.95 


3.32 


-1.37 


2.52 


3.23 


-0.71 


1.92 




advlae ecudeiite. 


(0.92) 


(1.17) 


11.45) 


(1.09) 


(1.18) 


(1.42) 




25. 


How I aa be9*i« eval- 


2.10 


3.56 


-1.46 


3.00 


3.55 


-0.55 


2.65 ♦** 




uated. 


(1.04) 


(1.31) 


(1.34) 


(1.34) 


(0.89) 


(1.57) 




26. 


How wj Job r«latee to 


1.94 


2.73 


-0 . 


2.13 


3.13 


-1.00 


-0.77 




tbe optratlen of the 


(O.M) 


(1.12) 


(Ki4) 


(1.0$) 


(0.92) 


(1.53) 






collate. 
















27. 


Oriaaltatlonal rawartf 


1.43 


2.94 


-1.34 


2.03 


3.29 


-1.26 


0.23 




e; etoM. 


(0.44) (1.04) 


(1.37) 


a>20) 


(1.07) 


(1.71) 






Overall 


2.52 


3.17 


-0.45 


2.87 


3.34 


-0.48 


0.79 



(O.SS) (O.M) (0.»8) (0.(») (0.4») (0.71) 
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T*blc 3 

Receiving Information Sub-Sctles ♦ 



SUB-SCALE 


Now 


PART- 
Need 


-TIME 

Uncertainty 


Now 


FULL-TIME 
Need Uncertainty 


values for 
Uncertainty 


Task (it«M 1,2,5,10,13,17) 


2.63 

(0.72) 


3.24 
(0.88) 


-0.61 

(1.24) 


2.77 
(0.83) 


3.09 
(0.85) 


-0.32 
(1.14) 


1.03 


HiMan (lt«u 4, U,U, 20, 
22, 25) 


2.24 
(0.5f) 


3.31 

(0.98) 


-1.13 
(I. 18) 


3.08 
(0.83) 


3.54 
(0.53) 


-0.47 
(0.98) 


2.55 *♦ 


Halntenanct (lt«u 7,S,ll, 
lf,23,27) 


2.46 
(0.61) 


2.98 
(0.94) 


-0.52 
(1.12) 


2.81 

(0.76) 


3.72 
(0.51) 


-0.91 
(0.93) 


-1.56 


Other (ICMS 3,4,9,12,15, 
U.21,24.26) 


2.67 
(0.63) 


3.;o 

(0.85) 


-0.43 
(1.07) 


2.82 

(0.71) 


3.13 
(0.56) 


-0.30 

(0.: 


0.58 


Overall 


2.52 
(0.55) 


3.17 
(0.80) 


-0.65 
(0.98) 


2.87 
(0.69) 


3.34 
(0.49) 


-0.48 

(0.78) 


0.79 



*Hean scms ate pr«vlde4 for now, need, and uncertainty for each su^-acale. Standard deviation scores 
are In parontheaes. 

**p< .01 



Tcble 4 

Receivini Froa (^nnela Scale * 



CHANNEL 


Now 


PART- 
Need 


•TIHE 

Uncertainty 


Now 


FULL- 
Necd 


•TINE 

Uncertainty 


X. values for 
Uncertainty 


I. Face to face (2 people) 


2.36 
(1.04) 


3.07 

(I.: ) 


-0.71 
(1.21) 


3.S2 
(1.34) 


3.61 
(1.33) 


-O.IO 
(1.33) 


2.04 ** 


2* Croup sMetlnfs (Infonsal) 


1.85 
CO. 68) 


2.88 
(1.14) 


-1.02 
(1.31) 


3.26 
(1.29) 


3.29 
(1.27) 


-0.03 
(1.25; 


3.21 *** 


3. DepartsMntal faculty 
neetlnf s 


1.83 

(1.05) 


2.83 
(1.05) 


-1. 00 
(1.45) - 


2.87 
(1.18) 


3.03 
(1.25) 


-0.16 
(1.42) 


2.46 ** 


4. K<.^s and letters 


3.83 

(1.09) 


3.46 
(1.31) 


0.37 
(1.41) 


3.52 
(1.31) 


3.48 
(1.24) 


0.03 
(1.47) 


-0.98 


5. Telephone 


2.07 
(1.17) 


2.73 
(1.29) 


-0.66 
(1.26) 


2.45 
(1.03) 


2.52 
(1.12) 


-0.07 
(1.21) 


2.02 ♦« 


6. 8ulletln board 


2.46 
(1.25) 


2.49 
(1.31) 


-0.02 
(1.29) 


2.29 
(0.97) 


2.16 
(1.04) 


0.13 
(1.09) 


0.53 


7. Newsletters 


3.05 
(1.14) 


2.76 
(1.28) 


0.29 
(I. 10) 


2.84 

(1.07) 


3.29 
(I. 10) 


-0.45 
(0.92) 


-3.04 


8. Handbooka 


3.02 
(1.06) 


2.68 
(1.25) 


0.34 
(1.18) 


2.65 
(1.36) 


3.32 
(1.14) 


-0.68 

(i.ii) 


-3.73 


*Hean scores ar« provided for new, need, and uncertainty for each Itta. 


Standard deviation 


scores ard In 



parentheses. 

**p ^ .05 
***p ^.01 
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R«c«lvlii| froa Soyrcts ScsU * 

^Akf-ttHK nJLL-TIM£ t valytf for 

Now N««d Unc«rulnty How Net4 Uncertainty w..«,trtalnty 



I* Fyll-tlM teachers 
my ovn 4«^rtM0nt. 


in 


l.9t 

(l.Ot) 


2.39 
(l.U) 


-^.41 

(1.07) 


3.94 

(1.15) 


4.03 
(l.U) 


-O.IO 
(0.75) 


2.2t 


2. Fyll*tliM toachora 
othor tftHrtaontf . 


In 


1.17 
(0.3t) 


1.39 
(O.tl) 


-0.42 
(0.77) 


2.61 
(0.99) 


2.tl 
(1.01) 


-0.19 
(l.U) 


1. 00 


3* P«rt-tliM toaclMra 
my own tfOfortaont. 


In 


l.U 
(O.M) 


2. SI 
(1.23) 


-0.t3 

(1.02) 


l.t7 

(1.12) 


2.41 

(1.23) 


-0.74 
(1.03) 


0.36 


4. P«rt*tUM toachora 
other tftpartMRtfl. 


in 


1.29 

(0.7S) 


1.73 
(1.03) 


-0.44 
(0.t4) 


1.19 
(0.75) 


1.90 

(1.04) 


-0.71 
(0.46) 


-1.34 


ayponrisor. 




\ on 

(l.li) 


3.7t 

(1.01) 


(1.04) 


(O.tt) 


3.t4 

(1.04) 


-0.23 
(1.33) 


1 oo *# 


i. Hf tf«»orCMiit chaii 

MB. 




2. ft 

(1.11) 


3.73 
(O.tl) 


-0.74 
(1.07) 


3.71 
(1.07) 


4.07 
(0.94) 


-0.36 
(l.Ot) 


1.57 


7. Mmlnlatratlon 




2.«3 
(O.ff) 


3.17 
(1.02) 


-0.54 
(1.14) 


2«t7 
(l.lt) 


3.t4 

(0.97) 


-0.97 
(1.5t) 


-1.34 


GrapovlfM 




2.32 
(1.17) 


2.24 

(l.U) 


0.07 
(1.13) 


3.29 

(1.13) 


2.42 

(1.23) 


0.t7 
(l.t2) 


2.27 


9. Stu4oiits 




2.44 

(1.03) 


2.S4 
(1.03) 


-0.10 
(O.M) 


2.4t 

(1.25) 


2.«4 

(1.34) 


-0.14 
(1.13) 


-O.M 



«Mo4ii ecoroo «M p co»lio4 for 

in yotomtlMOM. 
•*p<.05 



■Mf mmig aai wMorUUty for Moh itm. ttiMirt dtvUtUa < 



Satlslactlw Scalo Ittm * 



XTSt 



mu-nta 



t volttta 



1. 1h« workiat oontfldou or* 



Hy co^rkora or* oaay to 
t«t to know. 

Hy ortanit^tion roworda 
ca«potont porfonMaco. 

X truat ay Imodiato 
auporviaor. 

Ny aolory or p^f ia t^od. 



Hy Job dutioa art what X 
•xpoctod. 

Hy co-workora art friondly. 



Coaparod to othor orttni- 
tationa X llko tho way 
thinta aro done horo. 

X can toll ay iaaodiato 
auporviaor whon thin«a 
oro $oin% vrohf. 



10. Ortanitational bonofita aro 
tood. 

11. X fool froo to oxproaa mv 

opinion concoraiat ay job. 

12. My ce-workora roapoct dif- 
foroncoa of opinion. 

13. Tho ortanitotlenAl ruloa and 
procoduroa aso oloar aad 
taay (e uadorttaad* 



3.41 
(l.U) 

2.4t 

(1.25) 

2.32 
(l.U) 

3.74 
(0.t6) 

2.63 
(1.07) 

3.73 
(1.05) 

3.32 
(1.21) 

2.93 
(1.03) 



3.54 
(1.14) 



2.22 
(1.04) 

3.15 
(1.17) 

3.02 
(1.04) 

3.29 
(1.15) 



3.t7 
(O.N) 

4.39 
(O.tO) 

2.39 

(1.12) 

3.44 

(1.19) 

3.14 
(1.21) 

3.94 
(0.t5) 

4.32 
(0.70) 

3.23 
(1.23) 



4.00 
(1.10) 



3.90 
(0.t3) 

3.74 
(1.2X) 

3.t4 

(1.04) 

2.94 

(1.15) 



1.03 
4.41*** 

0.27 
0.34 
1.96** 
0.81 

4.12*--* 
1.12 

1.73 

7.41*** 
2.10** 
3.20** 
-1.31 



*NMa actrot aso provUad for aitli itm* dtvUtlM atow 

m U pMMatiMttt* 
4:1 **p<.05 
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UhU 6 - 


conclMMd 






ITDI 


PART-TIME 


FULL-TIME 


t vtlutt 


U. Hy rtUclonahlp with my 
UwidUtc •up«rvlior li 


3.5« 
(0.92) 


4.00 
(1.16) 


1.79 


15. FrOMOClcn «nd advtnctmcnC 
•pporCunltlti irt t904. 


2.05 
(0.97) 


3.23 
(0.99) 


5.04*** 


14. I fttl frtt CO M9(t ay vvn 
dtcliloiM About carrylnf 

ouc my Job. 


3.S4 

(1.27) 


4.23 
(0.11) 


2.65*** 


17. Hy co*worktri art co« 
op«ritlvt. 


3.32 
(1.13) 


4.32 
(0.65) 


4.43*** 


11. Md tftp« It ktpc ct t 
mlniJMit. 


3.15 
(1.13) 


3.03 
(1.17) 


-0.42 


19. Hy iamtdlttt tuptrvltor 
It frltndly with tubor- 
Ulntttt. 


3.59 

(1.00) 


3.97 
(1.11) 


1.53 


20. Trtlnlnf opportunlcltt 
or courttt trt tvtllablt. 


2.95 
(1.05) 


4.00 
(0.68) 


4.84*** 


21. My Job dut'tt trt cltarly 
dtflntd. 


3.22 
(1.04) 


3.65 
(0.18) 


1.84 


22. I Crutt my co*vorktrt. 


3.17 
(0.95) 


3.90 
(0.17) 


3.37*** 


23. My orctnltatlon It conctrntd 
with Itt ntabtrt* wtlfart. 


2.71 
(UOl) 


2.84 
(1.21) 


0.50 


24. Hy liantdlatt tuptrvltor 
pralttt Bt for « (ood Job. 


3.10 
(1.11) 


3.87 
(1.09) 


2.85*** 


25. Hy rtlatlonthlp vlth co- 
worktrt It tttltfylnf. 


2.15 

(1.04) 


4.32 
(0.79) 


6.56*** 


26. I «a tttltfltd wi'h cht way 
dtcltlont art Mdt In thlt 
oriuilsaclon. 


2.61 
(1.02) 


2.42 
(1.23) 


-0.72 


Ovtrall 


3.01 

(0.72) 


3.67 
(0.62) 


3.65*** 



ERIC 



Tablt 7 
Satitfactlon Sub-Scales * 



SUB-SCALE 






PART-TIME 


njLL-TiriE 


t_ valutt 


Uorklns CondlClont 




3.45 


3.88 


2.34 ** 


(Itena 1, 6, 11, 


16 


. 21) 


(0.87) 


(0.65) 




Co-worktrt 






3.06 


4.18 


5.90 *** 


(UcM 2, 7, 12, 


17 


» 22, 25) 


(0.93) 


(0.59) 




Orfttnlsatlon 






2.83 


2.81 


-0.13 


(Ut«t 3, 8, 13, 


18 


23, 26) 


(0.84) 


(0.89) 




Suptivlsort 






3.51 


3.94 


1.98 ** 


(IttM 4, 9» 14, 


19 


24) 


(0.85) 


'>.99) 




Rtwtrdt 






2.46 


3.5/ 


6.90 *** 


(ItcM 5, IQp 15 


20) 


(0.68) 


C0.68) 








Ovtrall 


3.08 


3.67 


3.65 *** 








(0.72) 


(0.62) 





*Mtaa tcms ara provldad for tach tub-tcalt. Standard dtvlatlon toorat art In partnthttta. 
**p<.05 
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